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College Population Trends 


By Fred J. Kelly* 


HE QUESTION of college population trends 

fairly bristles with “ifs.” If employment oppor- 
tunities are good; if selective service continues; if 
deferments are again instituted; if universal military 
training is adopted; if such military training program, 
if adopted, utilizes colleges much or little; if economic 
conditions are favorable to generous support of 
higher education; if students are able in large 
numbers to meet tuition charges; if students can find 
a suitable place to live on or near a campus; if the 
United Nations can establish hopeful bases of lasting 
peace and thus release resources for education; if the 
colleges make their work such as to appeal to large 
numbers or small. Through such a maze of “ifs” 
future college population trends cannot be forecast 
with much assurance. Therefore, we shall have to 
depend upon such factors in the present situation as 
can be fairly well isolated, and make from them the 
best estimates we can, knowing that these estimates 
may prove far from correct if our guesses are wrong 
with respect to some of the more important “ifs.” 
Some of these factors will now be considered. 


Widespread Rise of Esteem in Which 
Education Is Held 


(a) War seems to enhance popular demand for 
education. After every war in American history 
enrollments in high schools and colleges in the win- 
ning territory have risen quite perceptibly. For 
example, the percentage which the college enroll- 
ments were of the population 18 to 21 years rose only 
from 4.84 to 5.50 between 1910 and 1915, while it 
rose from 5.50 to 8.14 between 1915 and 1920. 
That demand is bound to be heightened even more 
as successive wars reveal the preeminence of individ- 
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ual skill, of science, of technology, and of adequate 
training in the building of a winning Army and Navy. 
In a smoking compartment of a Pullman the other 
day I heard a corporal on his way to the separation 
center say, “The G. I.’s are coming home with the 
notion that a fellow ain’t much good unless he’s 
educated.” . 


(b) The peacetime social structure in this country 
grows steadily more and more complicated while we 
continue to cling to the belief that the democratic 
way of life will prove to be the most effective social 
organization in meeting that growing complexity. 
This means more years of education for more of our 
people. It seems clear, therefore, that the end is not 
yet in sight of the trend of rapid increase in college 
enrollments. From 1920 to 1940, the enrollments 
of regular resident college students—September to 
June—increased two and one-half times from 598,000 
to 1,494,000. Between 1900 and 1920, there had also 
been a two and one-half fold increase. Over a 
period of 40 years the increase has been six and one- 
fourth times. 

To show how much more rapid this increase is 
than the increase in the total population, it may be 
noted that college enrollments in 1900 were 4.01 per- 
cent as great as the 18- to 21-year-olds inclusive of 
the population. By 1940 that percentage had risen 
to 15.42. 


(c) The welfare of the masses constitutes a grow- 
ing influence in determining the economic policies of 
our society. Wages are rising. They are coming 
to be such that more families can afford to have their 
youth in college. The shorter workweek allows 
more leisure of the worker and thus frees the sons and 
daughters to gotocollege. Social security legislation 
and the rapid development of retirement systems in 
industrial establishments are giving a feeling of 
greater security to many so that they now feel free to 
devote more of their earnings to the education of 











their children. Above all, the public is becoming 
aware of the need for the more adequate support of 
all education, including higher education. 

Giving effect to the above three basic influences 
alone, we are justified in expecting the long-time 
trend to continue with little change through 1949-50. 
But consider now what the trend line is based upon. 
On the basis of the percentage which the college 
student enrollment is of the population 18 to 21 
years, inclusive, we may expect an increase from the 
15.42 percent in 1939-40 to about 18.50 percent in 
1949-50. But the population figure upon which this 
percentage must be taken, will be less in 1950 than it 
was in 1940. The best computation available 
indicates that there will be about 8,767,000 persons 
18 to 21 years, inclusive, in 1949-50. Computing 
18.5 percent of that number gives us 1,625,000 as 
the estimated annual enrollment of regular college 


students for 1949-50. 


Trend in Numbers of 
High-School Graduates 


The second factor influencing future college 
enrollments is the trend in high-school graduates. 
Consider first the holding power of the high school. 
In 1929-30, the fourth-year students in high school 
were less than 16 percent of the enrollment of the 
4-year high schools. By 1939-40 that percentage 
had increased to above 19. The increase in total 
public high-school enrollment upon which this 
holding power is exerted actually taxes one’s credu- 
lity. In 1900, the pupils in public high schools 
(last four grades) reporting to the U. S. Office 
of Education numbered 519,251. By 1920, the 
number reached 2,200,389. By 1940, it reached 
6,601,444. In some States the high schools enroll 
nearly all the youth of high-school age. For the 
country as a whole about 75 percent of those of 
high-school ages are enrolled in high schools, and 
a little more than half the young people graduate 
from high school before they discontinue attendance 
permanently. 

How much higher will that graduation percentage 
go? With all the “ifs” in mind it seems reasonable 
to expect the increase to continue, but the numbers 
of young people graduating from high school will 
level off at around 75 to 85 percent, at which time 
we shall have an annual high-school graduating class 
of about 1,600,000 to 1,800,000. In the 1950's, there 
will be an appreciable effect in the high schools of the 
decreased birth rate, which has cut down elementary 
school enrollments in recent years. 

This means that the high-school graduates upon 


whom we may draw for college enrollments will 
increase by perhaps 50 percent, but we shall soon 
experience a decline in the rate of increase and 
will approach a relatively stable figure. However, 
for the next decade, the numbers will continue 
to increase. Furthermore, the changing attitude 
of many of the colleges, particularly publicly 
supported ones, toward less selective admission 
will provide in colleges for practically a cross section 
of this increased number. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, that the upward trend to 1,625,000 
college students by 1950 coming regularly from the 
high schools will not be seriously affected by the 
change of trend in high-school graduates. 


Temporary Factors 


The analysis above of long-time trends in college 
enrollments and in high-school graduates are the 
basic factors involved in predicting future college 
enrollments. But there are several temporary 
factors which will influence markedly the enrollments 
in the early future. These will be considered even 
though great uncertainty surrounds each one. 

(a) Present enrollments in colleges—A great noise 
has been made about overcrowded colleges. To be 
sure, some are full to the extent that to admit more 
will certainly affect adversely the quality of their 
work. There are others concerning which the same 
may be said with respect to certain departments or 
curricula, notably engineering and commerce. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that colleges and 
universities as a whole are not full. In October 
1945, civilian enrollments including veterans in all 
the colleges were less than 930,000. About 85,000 
military personnel also were still enrolled. The fall 
enrollment 5 years earlier was 1,360,000. This 
means a drop of 430,000 in civilian students. 

The veterans enrolled in higher educational insti- 
tutions as of March 31, 1946, numbered according 
to the Veterans’ Administration 29,150 under Public 
Law 16, and 217,062 under Public Law 346. These 
figures include what are left of the veterans enrolled 
in October, about 25,000 less drop-outs. These 
figures should be increased by perhaps 40,000 to take 
account of the veterans actually enrolled, but not 
yet recorded as enrolled in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion records. Add to this about 60,000 of those 
military students of last October who remained in 
college after discharge. Now subtract about 50,000 
to account for usual excess of civilian drop-outs over 
new entrants between October and this spring. 
This means that as of March 10, there are about 
1,200,000 students enrolled in all the colleges, of 
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160,000 fewer students than the colleges had 5 years 
earlier. This decrease is found mostly in independ- 
ent arts and sciences colleges, teachers colleges and 
junior colleges, which recent surveys indicate are in 
the majority of cases not yet full. 

A new basis of computation became available at 
the last minute. From data just obtained from the 
Veterans’ Administration, April 10, gleaned from 
partial returns on their present survey questionnaire, 
jt is estimated that on March 10, there were a total 
of 1,159,000 college students in all the colleges and 
universities of the country. Of these 394,000 were 
veterans, including those certified under Public Law 
16, Public Law 346, and those attending without aid 
of the Federal Government. Since these are reports 
from the colleges, they include all veterans regardless 
of whether or not the record of enrollment is com- 
plete in the Veterans’ Administration files. 

(b) Future enrollment of veterans —From surveys 
of servicemen’s intentions, the best estimate of the 
number of demobilized servicemen who would re- 
turn to college on a full-time basis has been about 6 
percent. The number of demobilized servicemen 
who are now applying for and obtaining certificates 
of eligibility to attend school or college is larger than 
expected. The total was 1,400,000 on February 28. 
Of these 456,263 applied during February. 

These figures have led certain educators, including 
some conservatives, to prophesy that the number 
who hope to enroll for full-time college education will 
exceed the earlier estimates of 6 percent of 11,000,- 
000, or 660,000. The estimates now run in some 
cases as high as 1,200,000 veterans, nearly double 
the 6 percent. 

This wide variation among estimates suggests 
two different approaches to the problem. First, 
how many veterans would attend if they could be 
admitted to the institution of their choice, or at 
worst to an institution offering an approved curric- 
ulum of their choice? That is, if, for example, all 
veterans desiring to study engineering could be ad- 
mitted to an engineering school. This approach sets 
the problem in terms of the wishes of the veterans. 
It does not take much account of the data on supply 
and demand in various occupations. Neither does 
it take account of the fact that the promise of 
attendance at the institution of one’s choice tends 
to pyramid the applications in a relatively few 
institutions which are soon filled. 

The second approach takes account of the practi- 
cal limitations of college and university facilities 
and estimates the number of veterans who will at- 
tend college under present circumstances. It is 


probable that the difference between these two 
approaches will account for a difference of as many 
as 200,000 in the estimates. If this country had 
five times its present number of State universities, 
land-grant colleges, and large privately controlled 
universities, it is probable that 200,000 more vet- 
erans would enroll in colleges and universities than 
will do so under present circumstances. This is to 
be deeply regretted, but must be faced as an un- 
avoidable reality. 

In my opinion, the estimates of future veterans’ 
enrollments which exceed greatly the 660,000 origi- 
nally prophesied do not take adequate account of 
several factors, notable the following two: 

(1) It is natural for advisers at separation centers 
to suggest without too great discrimination that 
veterans should take advantage of the education 
features of the G. I. Bill. On February 28, of the 
1,440,000 cases on file, only 258,600 were recorded 
as enrolled in any education program. Possibly 
this figure should be raised to 300,000 to allow for 
lag in recording enrollments. This seems to indi- 
cate that many who obtained certificates of eligi- 
bility will not enroll. The collegiate institutions 
available to him, while good in quality, do not offer 
the types of curricula the veteran wants in a good 
many cases. This will be true even after many 
liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, and junior 
colleges have made such adjustments as they can 
of their curricula to meet the desires of veterans. 

(2) The popularity of on-the-job training, of 
trade schools, of business colleges, and of other 
special schools indicates that for large numbers of 
veterans, including many qualified to enter college, 
the vocational training appeal is dominant. The 
veterans who can’t get into the vocational and 
professional curricula they want, are likely to take 
jobs and either enter evening courses or none at all. 

I venture, therefore, the prophesy, uncertain 
though it is, that the number of veterans who will 
enroll during the next 4 years in all our regular 
colleges, under Public Law 16 and Public Law 346 
on a full-time basis, will not exceed 800,000. Of 
these not more than 600,000 will be enrolled in the 
fall of 1946. 

(c) Enrollment of former war workers—There is 
little to guide one’s consideration of the enrollment 
of former war workers. The women who entered 
war industries will in many cases marry. The men 
who entered war industries, including agriculture, will 
in most cases probably remain in industry or agricul- 
ture. Possibly 25,000 college enrollments next year 
from these two groups is a fair estimate. 
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Estimates of annual enrollments 


1946-47 


Low estimate High estimate 


1949-50 
Low estimate High estimay 
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(d) Influence of unusually large freshman class.— 
In normal times the balance of incoming freshmen 
from year to year and separations through drop- 
outs, graduation, and other causes, tends to keep 
total enrollments in an institution fairly stable. 
That balance will not prevail in the next few years. 
The very large freshman classes in 1945 and 1946 
will make large sophomore, junior, and senior classes 
a year or two later. Unless the drop-outs of the 
members of this large freshman class exceed the 
customary percentages, the peak of enrollments will 
not come in 1946, but a year or two later. A com- 
plex set of factors will influence the rate of dropping 
out of these entering students, particularly veterans, 
but in my opinion the greater maturity and serious- 
ness of purpose of these veterans will more than 
offset other factors. The result will be a smaller 
percent of drop-outs than usual, and a consequent 


piling up of enrollments in 1947-48, and 1948-49. 
Foreign Students 


While relatively, the group of foreign students will 
not be large, the importance of providing for them 
can hardly be overestimated. India has sent 500 
government-subsidized students this year. Her 
plans call for an increase of that number by 500 
each year until 2,000 students are here. Many 
students of India are applying for each of these 
government scholarships, and it is assumed that 
many besides the scholarship holders will be pre- 
pared to come at their own expense. 

A similar tide is expected to set in from many 
other countries. Latin-American students in this 
country this year, for example, number about 4,000. 
The prewar numbers—roughly 10,000 foreign stu- 
dents from all countries—will be multiplied three or 
four, or possibly fivefold, in the next few years. 
Our Government is encouraging the movement as 
one of the best means of undergirding the efforts of 
the United Nations to maintain world peace. Col- 
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leges and universities will wish to give these students 
a high priority position on their list of acceptances, 
Probably 20,000 next year, 30,000 the year follow- 
ing, and 40,000 in 1948-49 must be planned for. 


Summary and Comment 


Bringing all these guesses together, we get about 
the above estimates of annual enrollments. 

A closing comment may be permitted even though 
the title of this article does not specifically call for it. 
There is competition for the facilities in colleges and 
universities by three different groups of students; 
(1) The regular students coming on from high 
school; (2) the veterans; and (3) the foreign students. 
In America each institution is independent of any 
obligation to the Federal Government.  State- 
supported institutions have a certain obligation to 
the State, but in many cases they also view them- 
selves as independent units in a community of colleges 
and universities. Each institution, therefore, recog- 
nizes that it must look to its own future, as well as 
to its immediate service. It cannot very well deny 
admission to too many high-school graduates and 
thus jeopardize its future standing with the high 
schools. Yet, each institution wishes to play its part 
as fully as possible in meeting the legitimate needs of 
veterans. It will be tragic—and all of the colleges 
and universities recognize the fact—if, because of 
the independence of these institutions from any 
Government control, they fail to work out a scheme 
whereby all of these three groups can be accom- 
modated as fully as possible at the time they are 
ready to pursue their college and university educa- 
tion. 

This situation calls for understanding on the part 
of everyone. It means particularly that high-school 
graduates whose interests may be quite well served 
by utilizing institutions of the sort not widely desired 
by veterans, can help to make additional places for 
veterans at the present time. While it is not fair to 
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ask high-school graduates to make too great sacrifices 
jt is not unfair to ask them to keep in mind that 
they chance to be one academic generation behind 
the veterans, and that the veterans have not only 
sacrificed educationally, but they have sacrified in 
many other ways to win the war and thus make 
possible continued higher education for all in this 
country. Colleges and universities may well help 
current high-school graduates to understand this 
chance that they have to help repay their debt to the 
veterans. 

One final thought. It will be even more difficult to 
get our college people, both students and faculties, 


to understand the necessity of reserving places for 
foreign students. Here is a still broader issue. 
America must not fail to do her part in laying the 
foundation for international understanding. Her 
part includes, as its very base, cooperating in 
providing higher education for students from every- 
where in the world. These students now want to 
come to the United States. If they can come and 
can be treated with courtesy and full understanding, 
their return to their own countries will be the 
surest guarantee of understanding in the years 
ahead, when understanding will be most urgently 
needed. 





Status of the Proposed Science Legislation 
By Lloyd E. Blauch* 


HE PROGRESS of the Kilgore and the Mag- 

nuson bills to provide Federal assistance for 
scientific research was described recently in 
HIGHER EDUCATION (May 1, 1946). Since 
then some further progress has been made with the 
proposed legislation. Also other bills have been 
introduced in Congress which are related directly 
to research. This article will describe these de- 
velopments and indicate the present status of the 
pending measures. 


The Kilgore-Magnuson Bill (S. 1850) 

The Kilgore-Magnuson bill was favorably reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on Military Affairs 
on April 9.1 The Committee indicated in its report 
that both the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment wished to have a number of important 
changes made in the bill, particularly in the features 
relating to the dissemination of military information 
and in the patent provisions. The Department of 
the Interior has suggested changes to insure a better 
coordination of the activities of existing Federal 
scientific agencies and to assure the utilization of 
existing Federal agencies in carrying out the research 
program. 

No further action has been taken on the measure 
to date. 


Opposition to the Kilgore and 
Magnuson Bills 

An opponent of the Kilgore and Magnuson bills 
who appeared at the hearings was Frank B. Jewett, 


LL 
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' National Science Foundation. Report from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate, Pursuant to S. 1850. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946. (79th Cong., 2d Sess., Sen. Rept. No. 1136). 





for 6 years president of the National Academy of 
Sciences. Dr. Jewett had been vice president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
for many years head of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. 


At the hearings on the science bills, Dr. Jewett 
made a statement in which he said he was not 
opposed to direct or indirect Government aid for 
research when the public interest demands it, but 
his experience led him to the conviction “that in 
most sectors in our republican democracy, public 
interest is best served by private initiative operating 
under reasonable Government supervision.” ? “Every 
direct or indirect subvention by Government,” he 
maintained, “is not only coupled inevitably with 
bureaucratic types of control, but likewise with 
political control and with the urge to create pressure 
groups seeking to advance special interests.” The 
research bills were, in his judgment, “a radical 
departure from the established American method 
of the private and philanthropic support of research.” 

Among the suggestions which Dr. Jewett made 
was that before any entirely new research agency 
be set up, the structure of the National Academy of 
Sciences, and particularly of its permanent agency— 
the National Research Council—be carefully con- 
sidered to ascertain whether the Council, either in 
its present form or modified, cannot be adapted to 
serve the purpose contemplated in the science 
research bills. 


2 Hearings on Science Legislation (S. 1297 and Related Bitls). Hearings before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs, United States Senate, 
79th Congress, Ist Session, Part 2, October 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1945, p. 427- 
447. See also Part 5, p. 1116-1118. 
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The Willis Bill (S. 1777) 


Opponents of the Kilgore and Magnuson bills 
eventually drafted a bill which was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Willis with Senators Hart, 
Hawkes, Hickenlooper, Smith, Stanfill, Wiley, 
and Young as cosponsors (S. 1777, January 30, 
1946). At that time Senator Willis made a state- 
ment in which he said that his bill safeguarded the 
independence of science and provided for Federal 
financial support of science. He suggested that for 
80 years the National Academy of Sciences had 
functioned quietly and efficiently on the principle 
contained in his bill, and that since 1917 the National 
Research Council had done likewise. Also he said 
that the American Red Cross was organized in the 
same way. Such institutions, he believed, were 
“eloquent proof that the principle of an independent 
body, free of Government interference and free of 
political control, is a sound and desirable one.” 

At the request of Senator Willis his bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Commerce. No 
further action has been taken concerning it. 


Provisions of the Willis Bill 


The principal provisions of the Willis bill are: 

1. The purpose of the act is declared to be ‘“‘to 
aid other agencies in advancing the Nation’s scientific 
and technological education and development, and, 
in particular, to supplement moneys now and here- 
after forthcoming from private sources, by such 
appropriations as Congress, acting upon the advice 
of the National Science Foundation, herein created, 
may make available.” 

2. There would be created, as an independent 
agency of the Federal Government, the National 
Science Foundation, a corporation of 50 men and 
women, recognized leaders in fundamental science, 
social sciences, medicine, engineering, and educa- 
tion and lay persons of recognized standing in public 
affairs. The initial appointments would be made 
by the President from among nominations requested 
by him from the National Academy of Sciences for 
fields within the province of the Academy and from 
recognized national organizations for fields outside 
the province of the Academy. The corporation 
would have power to make its own organization, to 
fill all vacancies, and to appoint a chief executive 
officer and staff and pay them from available moneys. 

3. The Foundation would “examine into and 
report to Congress annually upon the monetary 
needs of American institutions devoted to higher 
education and the pursuit of knowledge in regard 
to research and training in all departments of 
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science as well as aid by means of scholarships and 
fellowships in these departments, and disburse such 
funds as Congress may provide.” 

4. Neither the Foundation nor any of its mem- 
bers would receive any compensation from Congress 
for services performed, but the actual expenses in- 
curred in the discharge of duties, including travel and 
subsistence, might be paid from appropriations 
made for the purpose. 

5. In matters pertaining to the sciences repre- 
sented in the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Foundation in discharging its functions would have 
to request advice from the Academy; and for other 
fields the Foundation would have to seek the ad- 
vice of recognized* national organizations in the 
appropriate fields. The foundation would not be 
obligated, however, to follow the advice so obtained, 

Other provisions of the bill relate to the publica- 
tion and dissemination of scientific discoveries and 
technical information, cooperation in international 
research activities, the receipt and holding of prop- 
erty, and the preparation of an initial report and 
recommendation to Congress. 

It is apparent that in this bill the approach to the 
problem of promoting and supporting research is 
entirely different from that contemplated in the 
Kilgore-Magnuson bill. The idea embodied is in line 
with that suggested above by Dr. Jewett. 


The Luce Bill (H. R. 5332) 
A bill (H. R. 5332, February 1, 1946) has been 


introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Congresswoman Luce, to create a department of 
science and research in the Government, the head 
of which would be a secretary of science and research 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The purpose of the de- 
partment would be “‘to foster, promote, and develop 
the study and spread of scientific knowledge and its 
practical application to the enforcement of peace 
and the attainment of high living standards through- 
out the United States and the world.” 

Within the department there would be five 
bureaus, each headed by an assistant secretary: 
Physics and Mathematical Science; Public Health 
and Social Science; Scientific Education and In- 
formation; Biological Sciences; and Engineering 
and Technological Sciences. 

An advisory council of not fewer than 100,members 
would be appointed by the Secretary to advise him 
and the assistant secretaries on the general and 
specific activities of the departments and the bu- 
reaus. Candidates would be nominated for the 
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council by qualified technical and scientific educa- 
tional institutions, and by professional and learned 
societies. The secretary would also be required to 
solicit the active and continuous voluntary coopera- 
tion of these groups. 

The Luce bill was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. No further action has been taken on it. 


The Fulbright Bill (S. 1248) 


Reference has been made in HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION (October 15, 1945) to the Fulbright bill, to 
establish a Bureau of Scientific Research in the 
Department of Commerce, and for other purposes. 
The three leading purposes of the bill are: (1) To 
coordinate the Government’s present technological 
research facilities and information to make them 
more readily available to business; (2) to hasten 
the introduction of new inventions; and (3) to 
promote wider use in business of the large number of 
publicly controlled patents which have resulted 
from Government research and development. 

By December 1945, a new draft of the bill had 
been prepared, which contained extensive revisions 
of the original bill. A 3-day hearing was held on it in 
December by a Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce.’ At this hearing the state- 
ments made were favorable to the bill, with one 
exception. The chairman of the Patent Committee, 
National Association of Manufacturers, R. J. 
Dearborn, who is also the chairman of the Texaco 
Development Corporation, opposed the patent pro- 
vision. He was of the opinion that it would not be 
to the public interest for the Government to finance 
inventors in the partial or full development of their 
ideas unless they pertain definitely to military 
objectives. “The most that should be undertaken 
by any governmental program of assistance to 
inventors,” he said, “should be a free technical 
assistance program which would definitely avoid the 
giving of legal advice but would serve as a means of 
giving a measure of aid and assistance to poor 
inventors in evaluating their ideas.” He was of the 
opinion that the creation of a national research 
foundation as proposed in the Kilgore and Magnuson 
bills would render unnecessary the creation of such 
a bureau as that proposed by the Fulbright bill. 

Senator Kilgore endorsed the bill ‘‘as a necessary 
companion measure” to the National Science Foun- 





"To Establish an Office of Technical Services in the Department of Commerce. 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Commerce, U. S. Senate, 
79th Congress, Ist Session on S. 1248, December 12, 13, and 14, 1945. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 112 p. 


dation bills, saying that the foundation would not be 
an operating agency which cold provide services to 
business, and that the bureau to be established by the 
bill was the logical agency to sponsor research, 
development, and extension activities in the field of 
industry and commerce. 

The Committee on Commerce, on January 29, 
1946, submitted to the Senate a favorable report on 
the Fulbright bill, together with the new draft as an 
amendment.‘ One part of the amendment would 
title the bill “‘to establish an Office of Technical 
Services, and for other purposes.” On March 1, 
Senator Mead moved to have the Senate consider the 
Fulbright bill, but withdrew his motion until later. 
The bill is still pending on the Senate Calendar. 

A bill identical with the Fulbright bill has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Priest (H. R. 6118, April 13, 1946). It 
has been referred to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 





Meeting of the Citizens’ Federal Committee on 
Education 


The beginning of an era of new participation by 
the general citizenry in the formulation of policies 
and projects of the U. S. Office of Education was 
marked by the initial meeting of the Citizens’ 
Federal Committee on Education in Washington, 
April 8-9. 

The purposes of the Committee are twofold: 
First, as representative citizens to act as advisors 
to the U. S. Office of Education; and, second, to 
distribute throughout the groups which they repre- 
sent information on services being rendered by the 
Office of Education. 

At the final meeting of the 2-day session, the 
Committee named as its chairman Thomas C. 
Boushall, president, Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 
Va., and chairman, Committee on Education, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Kathryn McHale, general 
director, American Association of University Women, 
was named vice chairman. 

The next meeting of the Committee has been 
tentatively set for the last week of June. 

The members of the Committee were listed 
recently in HIGHER EDUCATION (February 15, 
1946). 





4 Office of Technical Services. 79th Congress, 2d Session, S. Report No. 908, 
January 29, 1946. 
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Educational Plans of AAF Veterans 


By Maj. Harry Ransom * 


UT OF THE disorder of demobilization have 

come numerous surveys! of veterans’ educa- 
tional plans. Most official reports have been devoted 
to “cross sections” of all Army or Navy personnel. 
Intentions and opinions of a smaller group of AAF 
veterans and prospective veterans, all of whom had 
expressed definite interest in further education, pro- 
vided the basis for an unofficial study recently com- 
pleted by the Air Force Editorial Office. At separa- 
tion centers and by direct correspondence, 51,100 
AAF officers and enlisted men were questioned. 
Although their answers are not representative of 
the armed forces generally, they do reflect attitudes 
of those servicemen who, during the war, stayed or 
became alert to educational opportunities. 


At the time of this survey—from November 1945 
to March 1946—90 percent of the group were under 
25 years. Only 12 percent were married. Their 
éducational backgrounds were relatively broad: 90 
percent were high-school graduates; of every hun- 
dred, 16 had gone to college for 1 year; 56 for 2 
years; 14 for 3 years; and 8 for 4 years or more. It 
was assumed that on matters of postwar higher 
education this group would be vocal, if not articu- 
late, and opinionated if not profoundly philosophical. 
The assumption was correct. 


Amount and Kind of Work Desired 


College graduation was the goal of 52 percent of 
the men questioned. Graduate study or specialized 
training interested 20 percent; business or trade 
school courses, 16 percent; and high school, 12 per- 
cent. Three reasons were given for the interest 
expressed by numerous mature students in special 
high-school courses: The necessity of making up 
credits prerequisite to college entrance or technical 
courses; the desire to take subjects preparatory to 
a trade or business; and the fact that numerous men 
were seeking general high-school courses when col- 
lege education seemed out of reach because of 
personal, financial, or geographical difficulties. 


*Director, Air Force Editorial Office, Headquarters, Army Air 
Forces; Associate Professor of English on leave of absence from the 
University of Texas. 

1 Among the more systematic surveys are: Post-War Educational Plans of 
Soldiers, Information and Education Division, Army Service Forces, Report 
No. B-133, 14 March 1945; and its sequel, Soldiers’ Plans for Full-Time School 


or College, War Department Information and Education Division, Report No. 
B-174, 28 December 1945. 
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Fields of higher education selected by men intend- 
ing to continue study were distributed as follows: 


Course Percent 
Engineering (including aeronautical)__._......------- 26 
Business (including accounting)................<..<.. 24 
Science (including premedical courses)-.....-..------- 16 
Law and public administration_-_........----------- 12 
Journalism a0d @Gvertisitg 2 2< << ccnsscscceceds 10 
Dera) AFLR ANG TORCNING. «os = anc scn ne nosecennce ses 9 
PRN oh ee oe a eae ete l 


Miscellaneous 


Changing Choices—Needs for Guidance 


It has been clear for some time that many veterans, 
instead of literally resuming their education, would 
set out on new courses. Of the AAF group discussed 
here, 46 percent had changed their education plans 
since entering the Army; 9 percent had modified 
them; only 45 percent were bent on the same goal. 
Reasons for these changes were diverse; many 
implied an economic basis, but income was seldom 
included among the main reasons, which may be 
generally divided as follows: 


Percent 
Army experience or training (Army courses, military as- 
signment, and on-the-job training; travel and observa- 


Reason 


tion; discussion and counsel)............---------. 63 
Personal or family circumstances-_-.-.--------------- 21 
Civilian counsel and information._._........--------- 12 
Reading. advertwement.. co s<ccwcaccccenoensonae 2 
Disability incurred in the Army_...-..-------------- 2 


Of the men who had determined to make a change, 
large numbers were unprepared to make it intelli- 
gently. Only 34 percent professed no need of further 
information concerning their new choice; 36 percent 
had found previous information inaccurate or mis- 
leading; 64 percent needed more information; and 2 
percent were apparently shooting in the dark. 
Within general fields of study the ratio of men with 
new interests to those who had given up the field 
could not be clearly established. Many earlier plans 
had been tentative or manifold; they allowed no valid 
addition and subtraction. Among 15,000 men whose 
statements were definite, the following ratio obtained. 
(In each field of study, the “Plus” column indicates 
the percentage of veterans whose decision to entef 
the field was made after service in the AAF had 
begun. The “Minus” column represents the pef- 
centage of veterans who abandoned study plans in 
that same period.) 
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Course Ratio 


Plus Minus 
Aviation (including Regular Army)---------- 64 1 
oe Eee eles Ae Seem tenet 15 § 
[oe ee oO se Re ge we Oe 4 7 
WING w an ddania cuca db ada detein eee 8 7 
PO ee ee, et ee 4 3 
[i \ se ous ha os Sega y 3 
| ee ee ee Oy Der: 3 4 


Toa request for statements concerning educational 
advantages and disadvantages of Army experience, 
only slightly more than 36,000 men replied. Apart 
from flippant and ribald answers, advantages in- 
cluded: 


Advantage Percent 
Greater physical capacity for study_........-...----- 20 
Experience in dealing with people._...-.......------- 18 
EN Ny ET ae 15 
Skille, chieBy mochanical............ccccocccccccccecs 12 
I idisitibtindctinnswidiens ikeaaitistnantnaipmaeaddiabinsatiies 10 
Pi tiisthisiadtceubutdicdunswcsuddeadsluaenen 8 
Knowledge of social problems_----...--------------- 6 
TROD ce ches ane Sti al aha arg baer Seas 5 
Introduction to new learning processes_--_-._......-.- 4 
TE Sa ee Tene 2 


Handicaps resulting from wartime service were 
listed as follows: 


Handicaps Percent 
Loss of time, increased sense of responsibility...._.___- 62 
Ess GE GE, HMUEMBIIGS. oon kk cee cad 22 
Loss of contact with civilian education. .-......__._- ll 
Miscellaneous (physical disability, etc.)..............- 5 


Other Problems—General Conclusions 

A startling number of men interested in higher 
education—38 percent of the whole group—did not 
expect to find the opportunity which they were 
seeking. Nearly a third gave finances as the reason 
for their pessimism. About 30 percent thought the 
course sought would be unavailable. Other reasons 
were: age of the student or length of the course (17 
percent); inability to meet requirements (7 percent); 
marriage (5 percent); racial or religious prejudice 
(4 percent). 

The GI Bill’s widespread encouragement of the 
veterans’ return to school has raised problems as well 
as solved them. In the AAF group interested in at- 
tending college, 14 percent expected to be able to 
pay none of their campus expenses; 21 percent 
thought that they could raise half of the amount 
required; 15 percent could pay more than half; 20 
percent expected no assistance of any kind. By the 
remaining 30 percent, financial prospects were listed 
as “uncertain,” and answers often indicated that the 
GI Bill had raised hopes, but not assurances. 

To specific facts, a number of general conclusions 
about the plans of these veterans can be added: 

(1) Despite all efforts to assist servicemen, the 


692671—46——2 


lack of educational information at the time of 
separation is appalling. 

(2) Among these men intending to return to study, 
the decision to take a college degree—made in spite 
of the discouragement of lost time and added re- 
sponsibility—has often been influenced by experience 
or observation in the Army. 

(3) Many individual educational prospects are 
thoroughly muddled. They can be straightened out 
in colleges only by coherent planning, intelligent 
guidance, and effective teaching. 

(4) These student veterans do not wish segregated 
education. Only 2 percent seek college instruction 
exclusively for veterans; another 6 percent would 
like special instruction in particular courses. 

(5) Especially on matters concerning the GI Bill, 
newspaper, magazine, and radio publicity has had 
undue influence in rousing false hopes and spreading 
needless discouragement. 

(6) About education in general and about his 
own plan for it, the average veteran is a realist. 
Contrary to the opinion of the magazine writer who 
concluded last year that most servicemen would 
“reject education,” the veteran’s attitude is a lively 
mixture of pride, disapproval, disappointment, and 
high expectation. 

(7) Often the veteran is critically interested in the 
educational system, as a system, as part of the society 
to which he belongs. The range of that interest 
extends from a desire for improved teaching to the 
hope for elimination of campus prejudices, from 
enthusiasm about audio-visual aids, first met in the 
Army, to concern about the still uneven educational 
opportunities in the United States. 

Whatever his intention or opinion, the veteran will 
be a good customer for the college interested in 
educational progress. He does not come demanding 
the educational revolution which has been so widely— 
and sometimes hopefully—predicted. But in his 
hope for higher education in America there is no 
room for the administrator or the teacher who tries 
to find easy security in mere dreams of things past. 
As a former sergeant-gunner, included in this survey, 
puts it, “The war is over, but for many of us, a more 
important fight has just begun.” 





Announcement 


A small supply of back numbers of HIGHER 
EDUCATION is available. While the supply 
lasts, copies will be sent free on request from the 
Division of Publications, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Summer School for Engineering Teachers 
By R. P. Hoelscher* 


SUMMER school for teachers of drawing and 

descriptive geometry will be held this summer 
under the sponsorship of the Engineering Drawing 
Division of the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. This society has sponsored a number 
of similar summer schools in the past. 


Previous S. P. E. E. Summer Schools 


Following a 5-year period of intensive investigation 
and study of engineering education at home and 
abroad, the S. P. E. E., as one effort to improve 
engineering education, undertook the promotion of a 
series of short summer schools for engineering 
teachers. The first of these, for teachers of mechan- 
ics, was held in 1927, under the direction of Prof. 
H. P. Hammond, now dean of engineering at Penn- 
sylvania State College. The success of this first 
venture in a new type of educational enterprise was 
such that the program was continued for 7 years with 
12 schools for teachers in various fields of engineering 
education, Although enrollment in each school was 
limited in order to insure full individual participa- 
tion, a total of more than one thousand teachers took 
part in the total program. 

The schools were financed over the 7-year period by 
grants from the Carnegie Corporation, from a 
number of the host colleges and universities, and 
from some engineering societies and corporations and 
others. The total amounted to about $78,000, 
approximately 10 percent of which came from nom- 
inal registration fees charged the participants in the 
schools. 


Previous summer schools sponsored by the S. P. 
E. E. were: 


1927, Engineering Mechanics, Cornell University. 

1927, Engineering Mechanics, University of Wisconsin 

1928, Electrical Engineering, University of Pittsburgh and 
Westinghouse E. & M. Company. 

1928, Physics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

1929, Mechanical Engineering, Purdue University. 

1930, Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

1931, Chemical Engineering, University of Michigan. 

1931, Mathematics, University of Minnesota. 

1932, Economics, Stevens Institute of Technology. 

1932, English, Ohio State University. 

1933, Mining and Metallurgy, University of Wisconsin 

1933, Conference of Administrative Officers, University of 
Wisconsin. 

1939, Chemical Engineering, The Pennsylvania State College. 





*Professor of General Engineering Drawing, University of Illinois. 


The editor of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, a former teacher and a member of the 
Council of the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, attended the Summer School for 
Mechanical Engineering. A condensation of his re. 
port follows: 


“Toevaluatethe results one must give substance to 
many intangibles. A golden opportunity for the 
young instructor, subjects were presented in a new 
light, old problems were given new significance, and 
inspired enthusiasm, sectionalism was dissipated; 
teaching problems are fundamentally the same. 
Fortunate the college whose faculty has the more 
mature outlook the Summer School affords; not- 
withstanding this more than half of those attending 
received no expense funds from their schools. 


* * * * * 


“Some impressions: A reassuring conviction that 
teachers of engineering are on the right track. Inan 
age of sudden changes and new environment, 
methods of education change; engineering teachers 
have preserved a conservative balance with pro- 
gressive vision. ‘They are unique in boldly question- 
ing their aims, ideals, and methods with the hope of 
improving themselves, their schools, and _ their 
product. They have been unique among teachers in 
the thoroughness of their studies and in definite 
formulation of their essential ideas. Colleges of 
liberal arts with varied program have not worked out 
definite plans as their objectives lack the definiteness 
which gives form to the engineering curriculum and 
the educational needs of the graduate engineer.!” 


Schools for Teachers of Drawing 
and Descriptive Geometry 


One of the 1930 summer schools was for teachers 
of drawing and descriptive geometry. Its program 
was developed around a series of major themes. 
Formal papers were presented on the various phases 
of each theme and ample time was allowed for open 
discussion. The entire membership of the school 
was divided into a series of committees, each one 
responsible for digesting and making a report on all 
papers and discussion upon some one assigned theme 
or topic. A number of exhibits and a series of in- 





1H. S. Rogers, “Highlights of the History of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Educaiion,” Journal of Engineering Education, 35: 1-12, February 
1945, 
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spection trips to the industries of Pittsburgh com- 
pleted the program of the summer school. 

After a lapse of some 15 years, there was a strong 
sentiment among the members of the drawing 
division that the change of personnel in the division, 
new techniques of teaching, and the new problems 
facing the teachers of engineering drawing following 
the war would make the holding of another summer 
school both appropriate and profitable. A school 
was planned for the summer of 1945, but because of 
war conditions was postponed until 1946. 


General Plans for the 
1946 Summer School 


The 1946 summer school will be operated upon the 
same general plan which proved so successful at 
Pittsburgh in 1930. The sessions will be held at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., beginning 
before and extending beyond the annual meeting of 
the S. P. E. E. The school will open June 18 and 
close June 28. 

Preconvention sessions will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the theme, “What Training in Graphics 
Does Industry Require of College Men?” Papers 
will be presented by men prominent in the machine, 
electrical, aircraft, and construction industries. 
Discussion of the papers will be opened by other 
industrial leaders. 

Convention sessions will be devoted to papers by 
teachers in the degree granting departments on the 
theme, “What Training in Graphics Is Required by 
the Various Engineering Departments?” and re- 
sponses by members of the Drawing Division on the 
theme, ‘“‘Contributions of the Drawing Department 
to the Various Engineering Curricula.” 

Postconvention sessions will be devoted to a 
discussion of teaching methods, course content, 
departmental organization, physical plant and equip- 
ment, examinations, and advanced courses in graph- 
ics. The historical aspect and some entertainment 
features will be presented at dinner meetings. Eve- 
nings have been left open so that members of the 
school may take advantage of the recreational and 
cultural facilities offered by St. Louis. 

Exhibits of visual aids, student work, and course 
outlines from a large number of schools and a collec- 
tion of foreign drawings will be available to all in- 
terested throughout the entire session. 


Organization of 1946 Summer School 


The school is to function with Dean A. S. Langs- 
dorf of Washington University as director; Prof. 
R. P. Hoelscher of the University of Illinois as chair- 


man of the faculty; Prof. R. W. Bockhorst of Wash- 
ington University as secretary; and Prof. H. M. 
McCully of the Carnegie Institute of Technology as 
editor of proceedings. 

The faculty of the school is composed of 14 repre- 
sentatives of industry, all of whom are either chief 
engineers or chief draftsmen of their respective con- 
cerns, and 58 staff members drawn from 37 different 
engineering schools and colleges. These men will 
present original papers and prepared discussions of 
assigned topics. 

The work of the school has been organized into 
seven comprehensive units and each member of the 
school will be assigned to a committee which is to 
prepare a report on the papers and discussions pre- 
sented in its field. 

A limited printing of all papers and discussions, 
together with the committee reports, will be made 
available to all members of the school and others 
interested as long as the supply lasts. 

The school is to be financed by an initial grant 
from the S.*P. E. E. and a substantial contribution 
from Washington University, plus the funds accruing 
from a $10 registration fee. Enrollment will be 
limited to one hundred teachers, exclusive of the 
faculty. 





Vocational Education Resolution 


The Federal Advisory Board for Vocational 
Education on April 17, 1946, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

WHEREAS: The attention of the Federal Ad- 
visory Board for Vocational Education has been 
called to (1) the difficulties of implementing the 
educational provisions of the G. I. Bill of Rights in 
institutions which have varying policies relating to 
tuition charges, and (2) the lack of adequate funds 
at State and local levels to approve places of em- 
ployment for training purposes and for supervision 
of training on the job. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
Federal Advisory Board for Vocational Education 
herewith urge the Congress and other appropriate 
Federal agencies to correct the deficiencies mentioned 
above (1) by assuring promptly to veterans in every 
State the educational benefits provided by the G. 
I. Bill of Rights, and (2) by providing to State and 
local agencies the funds necessary to the proper 
approval of places of employment for training 
purposes and for proper supervision of training on 
the job. 
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Regional Cooperation in Educational Studies in the South 


By Roscoe E. Parker* 


MONG recent developments in higher education 

in the South has been the organization of a 

Committee on Work Conferences and the stimula- 

tion of better teaching which has resulted. This 

venture is a part of a general effort to improve higher 

education in the area covered by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Committee on Work 
Conferences 


The Committee on Work Conferences on Higher 
Education was authorized by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1941. It 
was, and is, selected by the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research and the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, sponsors of “work 
conferences which undertake to explore current 
problems in Southern Education.” Dean K. J. 
Hoke, of the College of William and Mary, was chair- 
man of the Committee until his death. He was 
succeeded by Prof. Edgar W. Knight of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Chancellor O. C. Carmi- 
chael, of Vanderbilt University, was director of Work 
Conferences until his recent resignation to become 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Dean Roger P. McCut- 
cheon, of Tulane University, succeeds him as a 
member of the Executive Committee. 

The Committee was instructed in the beginning to 
direct such “cooperative effort” as “might be helpful 
in advancing the cause of education in the South.” 
The four problems of education specified “‘as a guide”’ 
to the Committee in the performance of its duties 
were: (1) College teaching and admission; (2) evalua- 
tion of accomplishment in colleges and secondary 
schools; (3) guidance in college and secondary 
schools; and, (4) education of the teacher for the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The conferences authorized for 1941 and 1942 
were held with the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn., as host. The 1941 conference was attended 
by 74 participants, most of whom were administra- 
tive officers. The 1942 conference was attended by 
149 participants, representing 88 institutions of 
higher education. In addition to administrative 


*Executive Secretary, Committee on Work Conferences on Higher 
Education. 


personnel, 88 faculty members participated. Re. 
ports of these two conferences were published in the 
Southern Association Quarterly, 1941-1945, and dis- 
tributed not only in the South, but throughout the 
Nation. 


Realizing that continuation of the work conference 
plan followed in previous years would be impossible 
under war conditions, the Committee made no effort 
to hold a work conference in 1943. It met in Ashe 
ville, N. C., at the end of the summer of 1943 and 
agreed upon the following undertakings pending 
favorable conditions for another work conference: 
(1) Gather material on special studies in progress in 
the fields of liberal and general education; (2) en- 
courage institutions to take the initiative in carrying 
on certain intensive studies in the various areas of 
liberal education; (3) survey programs in progress, 
or contemplated, which aim to carry college instruc- 
tion into the community, encourage such efforts, and 
report on the results (See Southern Association 
Quarterly, February 1945, pp. 80-89); (4) plan for 
putting in permanent form the results of work 
stimulated by the cooperative work conference plan; 
and (5) prepare for another work conference as soon 
as conditions permit. 

In spite of difficult conditions, the Committee, 
in cooperation with the member institutions of the 
Association, has gone forward with this program. 
Through the efforts of members of the Executive 
Committee, special studies in the humanities, the 
natural sciences, and the social sciences were en- 
couraged and, in some instances, grants were secured 
in support of these special studies. 


Study of Teacher Education 


Subsequently, upon the recommendation of several 
cooperating institutions, a cooperative study of 
teacher education was undertaken. Problems pro- 
posed for study, but not intended to exclude others 
were: (1) A survey of the need for teachers in the 
South; (2) a survey of curricula for the education of 
elementary, secondary, and college teachers; (3) the 
cooperation of departments, schools, and organiza- 
tions for the utilization of the total resources of the 
institutions in the education of teachers; (4) the 
relation of liberal arts education to the education 
of teachers; (5) the function of the graduate schools 
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of the South in the education of teachers; (6) the 
recruitment and selection of prospective teachers; 
(7) the in-service education of teachers; and (8) an 
analysis of experiments and studies in cooperative 
procedures in the education of teachers. 


A dozen professional organizations interested in 
higher education, a half dozen colleges and universi- 
ties, and several individuals have cooperated in 
this undertaking. Some parts of the study have 
been completed. Others are still in progress. It is 
hoped, however, that the results of the study may 
be made available to the next work conference. 
The report will not only have high intrinsic value, 
but it will also illustrate the achievements that can be 
attained through the cooperative efforts of active 
agencies of an entire region in studying a specific 
problem. 

This cooperative study was undertaken and has 
developed without special allotment of funds or 
special meetings of those engaged in the study. As 
was anticipated, the importance of the problem of 
teacher education in the South and the universal 
interest in it have combined to carry the study 
forward. It is quite probable that this study may 
have suffered from want of funds and meetings for 
the discussion of common problems, but it is believed 
that there are compensatory gains and that a number 
of important purposes will be accomplished. For 
one thing, the fact that many types of institutions 
and organizations are participating in the study 
means that the attitudes of large numbers of faculty 
personnel, all interested in teacher education, will be 
represented. It may therefore be expected that the 
results of this study will be more representative of 
the practices in, philosophy of, and attitudes toward 
the education of teachers common through the 
South, than are many studies of this type. 

Experience is also gained in coordinating the work 
of widely separated groups with different interests 
and points of view into a composite, comprehensive, 
and representative report. Such practice in coop- 
erative work, developed without special facilities 
or funds, may result in experience which will be 


important for future work in the cooperative attack , 


upon problems in higher education. 

More important still, it is hoped that the study 
will result in the development of a body of material 
which will constitute a basis for careful study in 
the next general work conference, and for the form- 
ulation of policies in teacher selection and educa- 
tion which will be generally accepted and applied 
throughout the area. If such policies should be 


developed out of this study and should result in the 
growth of a cooperative attitude and a unified 
program of action in attacking the problems involved 
in teacher education in the member institutions of 
the Association, it would go far toward solving 
many of the most acute current educational prob- 
lems in the South. 


Publication and Conference in 1946 


It was proposed a year ago, instead of the work 
conference which it was impossible to hold, to bring 
together a small committee for the purpose of sum- 
marizing the materials developed in the work con- 
ference, cooperating institutions, and affiliated or- 
ganizations and drafting a tentative statement on 
southern education based upon these studies. Fol- 
lowing the approval of this proposal, a committee of 
nine was invited to work with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Work Conferences in the 
preparation of a tentative statement. 

The members of this committee have worked un- 
ceasingly. The fruit of their labors with the Execu- 
tive Committee was recently published as Studies of 
Higher Education in the South. It is hoped that this 
preliminary and tentative report will receive im- 
mediate and critical consideration by institutions of 
higher education in the Association. It is hoped 
further that as a result of these criticisms and of the 
deliberations of the members of the forthcoming 
work conference this tentative report may be revised, 
rewritten, and published before the end of this year 
in such form and manner that it will serve as a 
directing influence in southern education. 


The conference in which this work will be under- 
taken will be held at Converse College, Spartanburg, 
S. C., July 23-31,1946. It is hoped that member 
colleges of the Association will be planning to par- 
ticipate in this work conference and assist in carrying 
forward these regional studies in higher education. 





Conference on the Education of Veterans 


A national conference on the education of veterans 
in colleges and universities was held in Chicago, 
April 11-13,1946. It was sponsored by the De- 
partment of Higher Education, National Education 
Association, and was directed by the executive 
secretary of the Department, Ralph McDonald. 

The conference included college and university 
representatives from 44 States and the District of 
Columbia, and these representatives came from 168 
public and private institutions of higher education. 
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The number of conferees was limited to 200 in order 
to facilitate effective study of the problems to be 
considered. The conferees were organized in 6 study 
groups: (a) facilities; (b) admission and credits; 
(c) guidance and personnel administration; (d) fi- 
nance and business administration; (e) staff personnel 
and (f) curriculum and instruction. Each of these 
groups prepared a report with a series of recommen- 
dations, which are to be published in the near future. 

The conference adopted five resolutions which, 
without their introductions, are as follows: 


Resolution No. 1 


1. We urge institutions and faculties to continue and to re- 
double their efforts to extend their facilities to provide for the 
growing stream of veterans which is expected to reach 750,000 by 
next year and to continue to move upward for several years to 
come. 

2. We urge that, with full zeal in making provisions for veterans, 
higher education authorities keep open the doors of opportunity 
for deserving and well-qualified high-school graduates and other 
nonveteran students, to the end that there not result a “lost 
generation” of American youth. 

3. We urge immediate joint and cooperative efforts on the part 
of State universities, State departments of education, private in- 
stitutions, public school systems, and all agencies concerned with 
higher and secondary education to explore the opportunities 
within each State for post-secondary education, cooperatively to 
devise methods for the full utilization of all existing educational 
potentiality; and, if need be, to create additional facilities with 
State, local, private, and available Federal resources to meet the 
full need. 

4. We urge that, in the expansion of present programs, and 
especially in the creation of new facilities, the same high standard 
of educational opportunity which obtains in accredited institu- 
tions be preserved as the just entitlement of the veteran and the 
postwar student. 

5. We urge that the full resources of the Federal Government 
be used to break the bottlenecks which prevent full speed ahead 
in extending the facilities for veterans to go to college, with 
particular emphasis upon housing, distribution of surplus property, 
priorities on materials and equipment, cooperative planning by 
Government and educational agencies, and prompt, equitable pay- 
ment of the Veterans’ Administration’s share of educational costs 
for veterans. 


Resolution No. 2 


1. That the Federal Housing Director be requested to give 
immediate consideration either in conjunction with or in addition 
to his Emergency Veterans’ Housing Program, or otherwise, to 
aid the colleges and universities in caring especially for married 
veteran students and faculty members, and 

2. That the President of the United States be requested to 
take all necessary actions at the earliest possible date to make 
available to higher educational institutions through priorities, 
allocation, or otherwise the necessary materials for this vital 
plant development, and 

3. That the President and the Congress be urged to make funds 
available to institutions of higher education on an equitable 
basis, to enable these institutions to provide such plant facilities 
as are necessary to discharge the obligation which the Congress 


has recognized and imposed upon the colleges and universities 
by Public Laws, 16, 346, and 268, 


Resolution No. 3 


1. That the appropriate agencies of the Federal Government 
be requested to make these books [surplus college textbooks held 
by the Armed Forces] available to students in institutions of 
higher education as expeditiously as possible. 

2. That the Department of Higher Education of the National 
Education Association be requested to take appropriate steps to 
secure from the publishers the abrogation of any agreements 
which may exist prohibiting the distribution on the civilian market 
of books acquired for the United States Armed Forces Institute 
or for other branches of the Armed Forces. 


Resolution No. 4 


1. We urge that the provisions of Circular No. 61 [issued by 
the Veterans’ Administration] be clarified immediately so as to 
assure the accredited colleges and universities that no change of 
policy is contemplated with respect to students at the accredited 
colleges and universities under Public Law 346 as the result of 
issuance of Circular No. 61. 

2. This conference recognizes the responsibility of the several 
accredited institutions providing educational programs to vet- 
erans to cooperate with the Veterans’ Administration in furnish- 
ing the supervision necessary to insure compliance by veterans 
with the requirements for subsistence allowances under Public 
Law 346 in accordance with the accepted educational practices 
of the respective institutions. 


Resolution No. 5 


1. We commend War Mobilization and Reconversion Director 
John Snyder, Veterans’ Administrator Omar N. Bradley, Re 
training and Reemployment Director E. B. Erskine, United States 
Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker, Federal Public 
Housing Commissioner Philip W. Klutznick, and their aides and 
staffs for their strenuous and determined efforts to help provide 
educational opportunities for veterans; 

2. We offer our friendly cooperation and aid in every way pos 
sible to these officials and agencies of the Federal Government in 
working out effective policies and practices to result in the utmost 
extension of opportunities for sound higher education to veterans. 





Director of the Division of School 
Administration Appointed 


The Federal Security Administrator, Watson B. 
Miller, has announced the appointment of E. B. 
Norton, Alabama State superintendent of educa- 
tion, as the director of the Division of School Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Norton was born in 1902 in Jefferson County, 
Ala. He received the degree of bachelor of arts from 
Birmingham-Southern College in 1923, and later 
he pursued graduate study in educational adminis- 
tration at the University of Alabama. He was 
awarded the LL.D. degree from the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in 1942, and the L.H.D. 
degree in the same year from Birmingham-Southern 
College. 
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The educational experience of Dr. Norton in 
Alabama includes 3 years as a teacher of science and 
mathematics in high school, 7 years as a high-school 
principal, 8 years as a county superintendent of 
schools, and 4 years as the State superintendent of 
education. 

He is a past president of the Alabama Association 
of School Administrators and a past president of the 
Alabama Education Association. He has also served 
on the legislative and executive committees of the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Dr. Norton has just returned from Japan, where he 
was a member of the educational mission to advise 
General MacArthur on the organization and ad- 
ministration of a system of education for that 
country. 





Expanded Services of the National Roster 
to Colleges and Universities 


The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel has announced an expansion of its services 
to the colleges and universities in locating additional 
teaching personnel. Heretofore the Roster has lim- 
ited this service to screening the qualifications of 
registrants who have indicated that they are avail- 
able for employment. This service will be con- 
tinued. 

In addition, the Roster will, for major positions, 
such as full professors and department heads, screen 
all registrants in the chief professional fields involved, 
as indicated by the main headings in the table below. 

A large proportion of the country’s scientific and 
professionally qualified citizens are registered with 
the National Roster, and, in addition, the Roster has 
developed procedures in conjunction with the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps whereby returning veterans 
having professional skills register with the Roster 
at the time of their separation from military service. 

Thus, through the medium of the Roster, the 
collezes can have direct access to a relatively large 
pool of well-qualified individuals. Under the Ros- 
ter’s placement procedures the college advises the 
Roster of the type of position it is seeking to fill, in- 
dicating the rank, salary, qualifications required, 
and other relevant information. The Roster then 
screens the qualifications of registrants and sends a 
brief résumé of their experience and training to the 
college making the request. From this point on the 
college negotiates directly with the registrant. 

Thus far, the National Roster Placement Service 
has succeeded in bringing to the attention of em- 





ployers considerable numbers of highly qualified 
individuals and, at the same time, has provided in 
one central place a pool of information for the return- 
ing veterans concerning job opportunities on a Na- 
tion-wide basis. 

The data of the table which follows show the 
distribution of Roster registrants by broad profes- 
sional fields as of January 1, 1946. 











Professional Field Number Percent 
Be isiiisnbe odd tel tneiciudinaniubeleamdie 396, 867 100. 0 
pS PE ee 200, 202 50. 4 
pS Rea ee ee 54, 166 13.6 
is dceiiinbnadnaniniRemsadiammasee 47,710 
j | | EEE emer ae rence eGR EE, fe ee 39, 935 10. 1 
i itciiccttncavdicnnincaaiens 23, 776 6.0 
Gi sndnenccdssivcdincialad 34, 615 8.7 
eo en 89, 791 22.6 
CHOMIGNGS a 5 oo bin a ee erddanseen 61, 509 15.5 
Fe ee ae aS eee ee 9,972 a5 
PRG ced oan eeeewe 9, 608 2.4 
ET Sa EE 8, 702 2.2 
Management and Administration - - ---- 42, 324 10.7 
Gocial see I oo od cncunsicnus 28, 376 Toa 
Biological and Agri. sciences_-_....----- 23, 886 6.0 
Architecture and Planning---_-------- 8, 458 23 
Foreign languages_.......----.------- 3, 830 1.0 





Foreign Educational Institutions Approved 
y the Veterans’ Administration 


More than 500 educational institutions in 61 
foreign countries in all parts of the world have been 
approved by the Veterans’ Administration as quali- 
fied and equipped to give education to veterans under 
the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
(G. I. Bill). Almost three-quarters of the institu- 
tions are universities, colleges, and professional 
schools; 80 are schools of art; and 35 are conserva- 
tories of music. Others are trade schools, secondary 
schools, and other institutions of special types. The 
largest number is found in Europe, with 295, Great 
Britain, France, and Italy accounting for 180 of these. 
Ninety-two are in Central and South America, 91 are 
in Canada, while 14 are in Africa, 47 in Asia, and 28 
in Australia and New Zealand. 

VA has organized a Foreign Education Division, 
with Dr. Walter C. Eells, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
as chief. This division investigates and recom- 
mends foreign institutions for approval, either on its 
own initiative or at the request of veterans, and 
conducts all correspondence with veterans concerning 
approved institutions. 
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Regional offices of the Veterans’ Administration 
are not authorized to handle matters dealing with 
education of veterans in foreign countries. This is 
the responsibility of the central office at Washington. 

Under the provisions of the G. I. Bill, a veteran is 
free to enter an approved educational institution in a 
foreign country just as in the United States. Greatest 
interest to date has been shown by veterans in 
possible attendance at institutions in Canada, 
Mexico, Great Britain, France, and Switzerland, but 
almost every country in the world has been rep- 
resented—including Japan. 

Following is the number of institutions which have 
been approved to date in each of the countries named: 


CaNnapA AND NEWFOUND- UOMORS on oo wos 295 
LAND.-.------------ a1 Austria... ocecnss- 3 
a 5 of ————— re 12 
British Columbia... 4 Czechoslovakia___-__ 5 
Manitoba__....___- 9 Denmerk.......-.-. 6 
New Brunswick._.. 2 a ee Rie 9 
Nova Scotia. .._--- 12 a \: ern 62 
Cy er ar 33 Northern Ireland. 2 
Prince Edward Is- Scotland......... 14 
oe 2 UG cto tains oe. 7 
ee 14 Prmence.2.52--25<-- 45 
Saskatchewan__-___- 9 ee ee 10 
Newfoundland. ___- 1 Greece. ...-.------ 1 
oT, re 1 
CENTRAL AND SoutTH Ital 50 
| Se ee aes : 
AMERICA... ---------- 92 Netherlands-______- 8 
Argentina........- 9 Norway----------- 7 
BONVIR: os cecs ene 2 EE ee l 
Bretd.........-..... 10 Portgeela 2. ee 3 
British West Indies. 2 | RET 3 
ees OE 5 Sweaen.. 32.2. 7 
Colombia-__------- 4 Switzerland________ 20 
Costa Rica.....--- l 18) ao 10 
Cuba-...--------- 6 Yugoslavia. ...--.- 9 
Dominican Republic 2 
Eeveacr.......-..< 4 ASIA. ----------------- 47 
E] Salvador_______- 2 Cap NBs cisnn veins 2 
Guatemala......... 3 GANG Sa wewnwewsivns 19 
a 2 a rte 19 
Honduras........-- 2 OB wsinnsnnecatn 1 
ee 21 es ee 1 
Nicaragua________- 1 Palestine. . 5.5.2 3 
Paeaama2..- ccs: 6 i Ee 1 
Paraeieye oss 2 Durkey.......-.+-- 1 
Peru..-.---------- 3 RUOURABEA 6.6. Sicddican 28 
Uruguay. ----.--.- 5 Australia........-- 21 
Venezuela... ---.--- 2 New Zealand___-__-- 7 
ee 14 ee 567 
ee 1 
a 1 
11 Ni ie 1 
Mauritius. ...____- 1 
Union of South Af- 
Riese in 10 


Meeting of Eastern States Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers 


The twentieth annual spring conference of the 
Eastern States Association of Professional Schools 
for Teachers was held March 14 and 15 at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City. Attendance num- 
bered about 800, including regional members of the 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, who also met. Partici- 
pants in the conference were drawn largely from the 
association’s institutional membership, which includes 
73 teachers colleges, normal schools, and major 
teacher-education units in colleges and universities 
in 11 States and the District of Columbia, and 
individual faculty members and student leaders 
from these institutions. 


One of the unique and significant features of the 
annual association meetings is that of student con- 
ferences. These are set up in accordance with one 
of the purposes of the association, that of extending 
opportunities for “student responsibility for policy 
forming, organization, administration, and instruc- 
tional leadership.” This purpose was furthered by 
the delegate body, which voted that the Board of 
Control be expanded to include a student member 
from each member State and the District of Colum- 
bia. Representative topics discussed by the students 
included student government problems, curricular 
and extracurricular needs and interests of students, 
student publications, and science and human under- 
standing. 


Various phases of curriculum building for teacher 
education, and the preparation of teachers for 
sharing in the improvement of education, were also 
discussed by the faculty alumni groups. Inter- 
group education for better understanding recurred as 
a topic in many of the conference programs. A 
new feature in the conference was the faculty- 
alumni symposium, in which four recent alumni 
discussed “Real Life Appraisal of Teacher Educa- 
tion Problems.” The speakers at the luncheons 
were Dean Ernest Melby, New York University, 
and George N. Shuster, President of Hunter College 
and member of the delegation to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
held in London. 


The association urged that “local, State, and 
Federal officials take appropriate action with 
respect to the present crisis in teacher education, 
to the end that boards of education shall increase 
teachers’ salaries to levels comparable with those of 
other professional employees,” that the association 
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“cooperate with other educational organizations 
and commissions in the formulation of programs 
for the rehabilitation of the peoples of occupied 
countries,” and that the “programs of selective 
admission be maintained and improved to the end 
that emphasis may continue to be placed upon com- 
petence in teacher education.” 


Dean Ruth A. Haas, State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Conn., was elected president of the 
association, succeeding Walter E. Hager, President 
of Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 





Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America Report 


Three hundred and ninety-five colleges, universi- 
ties, and other educational and research organizations 
have established retirement plans, funded through 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
according to the annual report of the association for 
the year 1945. Of this number, 24 colleges, 17 junior 
colleges and private secondary schools, and 4 research 
organizations inaugurated retirement plans during 
the year. Forty thousand persons in higher educa- 
tion and research work now own policies with the 
association. 

Activity in college retirement plans during 1945, 
the report states, was the greatest in the history of 
the association. It included not only the establish- 
ment of new plans, but also revision of existing ones 
in line with current economic trends. A number of 
institutions have taken steps to strengthen their 
arrangements, particularly with the view of offsetting 
the reduction in retirement income due to falling 
interest rates on investments. 


The report of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association states also that during 1945 four institu- 
tions inaugurated collective life insurance plans, 
which brought the total of such plans to 25, with 
policies protecting 2,126 families to the extent of 
insurance amounting to $5,095,000. The association 
inaugurated this type of life insurance in 1937. It 
regards such insurance as particularly valuable to 
educational institutions, because of their exclusion 
from the benefits of the Social Security Act. 


The purchase of - individual life insurance also 
increased in 1945, but the report indicates that, 
although the increase has been steady, the oppor- 
tunities offered by the association with respect to 
this form of insurance have not been taken advantage 
of to the extent the association anticipated. 


A family income policy, introduced by the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association, provides: 
(1) A lump sum payment at death of 15 percent of 
the face value of the policy; (2) a monthly payment 
of 1 percent of the face amount during the income 
period; and (3) the payment of the face amount at 
the end of the income period, all on the assumption 
that the insured dies before the completion of the 
income period. On policies heretofore issued, the 
income period has been from the death of the in- 
sured to the time when he would have reached the 
ageof55. In order to provide for the needs of some 
families for whom a different income period is more 
appropriate, the association is introducing in 1946 
a policy in which the income period ends 20 years 
after the policy is issued. 

The total assets of the association at the end of 
1945 amounted to $189,050,960; the total income 
for the year $21,337,217. Only 2.29 percent of the 
income in 1945 was devoted to operating expenses. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association was 
organized in 1918 on the initiation of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York endowed it 
initially with $1,000,000, and for a number of years 
its operational expenses were paid by gifts from 
Carnegie sources. In 1938, it received a further 
gift from the Carnegie Corporation. The stock of 
the association was then transferred to a small 
self-perpetuating membership corporation created 
by special act of the New York legislature, the duty 
of the members of which is to elect trustees for the 
association from year to year. 

The association’s principal activity relates to 
provision of retirement income for staff members 
of colleges and universities in the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland. 





International University Proposed 


A bill (H. R. 5191, January 21, 1946) has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman Lemke to establish an international 
university for the purpose of promoting universal 
understanding, justice, and permanent peace. 


The institution, to be known as the University for 
Universal Peace, would be located in the central part 
of the United States. It would be managed by a 
board consisting of one member from each State, to 
be elected by the legislature thereof. This board 
would select the faculty, two-thirds of whom should 
be natural-born citizens of the United States. 
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The student body would consist of: (1) Two 
students each year from the District of Columbia and 
each State, Territory, and possession of the United 
States, to be selected by the educators of those re- 
spective areas under the rules and regulations of the 
faculty; and (2) not more than 25 students in any 
one year from any foreign country eligible for admis- 
sion. No student would be admitted who had passed 
his thirtieth birthday. The expenses for students 
would be paid by their respective States, Territories, 
possessions, or foreign countries. 

Congressional appropriations would be authorized 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Laboratory School in University of 
Houston’s Mexico City Center 


The University of Houston, which maintains a 
center in Mexico City, this summer will open a 
Cooperative Laboratory School in the center. The 
school is a joint enterprise of the Ministry of Public 
Education in Mexico and the University of Houston, 
Teachers and educators will meet in an educational 
laboratory for the exchange and discussion of ideas 
on materials and methods which may be imple- 
mented in the school work of the two nations 
represented. The teachers and lecturers will be 
drawn from the Mexican Ministry of Education and 
the University of Houston. The program is planned 
for the benefit of superintendents, principals and 
supervisors, teachers of Spanish in the high schools 
and elementary schools, teachers of art and music, 
and the teachers teaching units of work in Mexico 
and Latin America. Enrollment will be limited to 
one hundred students. The term of the Mexico 
Center will be from July 16 to August 24. 


Postgraduate Program for 
Medical General Practitioners 


Under the joint auspices of the Medical Society of 
New Jersey and Rutgers University, a postgraduate 
program for medical general practitioners is to be 
offered at the Cooper Hospital in Camden. The 
course will require a period of 36 months, the training 
to include service in dispensaries, conferences, and 
seminars. ‘Twelve months will be devoted to train- 


ing in general medicine, 3 months each to pediatrics 
and surgery, 6 months to obstetrics and gynecology, 
and 12 months to the specialties, both medical and 
surgical. 


The physician will work in a dispensary, examining 
and treating patients, consulting and conferring with 
his colleagues, and taking time to study carefully each 
condition that is presented. Laboratory and radio- 
logic facilities will be available to aid him in arriving 
at a diagnosis. 


The plan will utilize the out-patient departments 
and other facilities of the various hospitals, and the 
instructors will be selected members of the hospital 
staffs. Physicians participating in the program will 
be required to be present at the hospital twice weekly 
for periods of 2 or 3 hours. 


Summer School of Swedish 


Augustana College, Rock Island, IIl., will hold a 
second session of the Summer School of Swedish, 
June 17 to Aug. 9. The first session of the school 
was held jointly with North Park College, under the 
general auspices of the Institute of Swedish Culture, 
in the summer of 1945. 


The idea of the school was derived partly from the 
Middlebury College Language Schools and partly 
from the experiment in foreign language teaching 
under the Army Specialized Training Program. 
Courses will be offered on beginning, intermediate, 
and advanced levels, with emphasis in each on the 
development of skill in speaking and writing. In- 
struction will be carried on in Swedish, even in the 
beginning classes. An area course on Sweden, given 
in English, will be open to anyone desiring to learn 
the language. Nine college credits may be earned 
by students qualified for college entrance. 


Special Emergency Compensation 
at New York University 


New York University has appropriated $350,000 
as “special emergency compensation” to faculty and 
staff, and had made individual payments up to $400 
on May 1. Full-time members of the teaching and 
administrative staffs who have been on continuous 
duty in the university since before September 1, 
1945, will receive $400 each. Clerical and technical 
laboratory workers who have been actively in the 
university employ from 2 to 5 years, will receive 5 
percent of their present annual salaries, and those 
who have been actively in the university employ for 
more than 5 years before September 1, 1945, will 
receive 10 percent of their salaries. The payments 
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were made possible by increases in student enroll- 
ment for the current term. 


Summer Fellowships for Teachers of Science 


Fifty high-school science teachers, selected from 
the six New England States and New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, New Jersey, and Delaware, will be appointed 
to all-expense General Electric Science fellowships 
at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., this summer. 

Forty fellowships were made available last sum- 
mer in the field of physics. This year 50 fellowships 
will be divided between chemistry, physics, and 
general science teachers who qualify. 

A special course of study, designed to bring the 
fellows information concerning latest advances in 
chemistry and physics, will be conducted by the 
faculty of Union College in cooperation with the 
scientific staff of the General Electric Co. 

The fellowships will cover traveling expenses, 
living expenses, and tuition at the session, which 
will open July 8 for a 6-week term. Graduate 
credit will be given to qualified applicants. 


Fellowships Offered by UNRRA 


Approximately 165 fellowships are being offered 
by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration to train experts to carry on the 
program of that organization after its activities are 
ended. The fellowships will be granted to recog- 
nized specialists who in 6 to 9 months can familiarize 
themselves with developments and techniques in 
their special fields. These fields will be mainly 
health, including medical research, nursing, and 
sanitary engineering; welfare; industrial rehabilita- 
tion, including transport; and agricultural rehabil- 
itation. 

The fellows will be designated by their governments, 
subject to the approval of UNRRA headquarters and 
the Mission in each country. They must agree to 
spend at least 3 years in relief and rehabilitation 
work upon their return to their native lands. They 
will receive transportation expenses, a monthly 
allotment while studying, a small clothing allow- 
ance, and a small fund for books, essential equip- 
ment, and travel within the country of their choice. 


The fellowships have been allocated by UNRRA 
to eligible member nations as follows: Byelorussian 
S. S. R., 3; China, 33; Czechoslovakia, 17; Ethi- 
opia, 2; Greece, 23; Poland, 26; the Ukranian 
S. S. R., 9; Yugoslavia, 24; unallotted, 28. It is 
expected that 80 percent of the fellows will elect to 
study in the United States or Canada, the other 
20 percent going to European countries. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Government Publications 

How to Obtain 

(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Report on the Cultural Missions of Mexico, by 
Guillermo Bonilla y Segura. Translated and edited 
in the American Republics Section, Division of 
International Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 


Education. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 61 p. (Bulletin 1945, No. 11) 15 
cents. 


This report by the chief of the Cuftural Missions Department, 
Mexican Secretariat of Public Education, describes a significant 
endeavor to teach Indian people in Mexico a better way of life. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Library of Congress. Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1945. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 233 p. $1. 


Describes in considerable detail the activities of the Library of 
Congress during the year 1944-45. Includes a 36-page statement 
on the reorganization of the Library of Congress, 1939-44, by 
Archibald MacLeish, and a 5-page statement by Luther H. Evans, 
describing the job of the librarian of Congress. 


U. S. Senate. Committee on Commerce. 
of Technical Services. 
accompany S. 1248, January 29, 1946. 
2d Sess., Sen. Rept. No. 908). 18 p. 


Report on the Fulbright bill to establish a Bureau of Scientific 
Research in the Department of Commerce. Contains the original 
bill and the proposed substitute, an analysis of the bill, and the 
legislative history of the bill, together with other information 
about the measure. 


U. S. Senate. Committee on Military Affairs. 
Foreign Educational Benefits and Surplus Property. 
Report of the Committee to accompany S. 1636, 
March 12, 1946. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. Il p. (79th Cong., 2d Sess., 
Sen. Rept. No. 1039). 


Report on the Fulbright bill relating to the disposal abroad of 
surplus property and the use of foreign currencies and credits for 
educational purposes. Includes the bill with an amendment and 
statements from the Department of State, the Department of 
Commerce, and Herbert Hoover. 


Office 
Report of the Committee to 
(79th Cong., 
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National Science Foundation. 
Report from the Committee pursuant to S. 1850, 
April 9, 1946. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 56p. (79th Cong., 2d Sess., 
Sen. Rept. No. 1136). 


Report on the Kilgore-Magnuson bill to establish a National 
Science Foundation. Includes a report from the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, which considered the science 
legislation; a report from the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce, which considered the legislation; and statements from 
the War Department, the Navy Department, and the Interior 
Department concerning the legislation. 





Veterans’ Administration. Educational Opportu- 
nities for Veterans in Approved Institutions of Higher 
Education. April 15, 1946. 61 p. proc. One copy 
has been sent to each college and university. Free; 
limited supply. 

A tabulation by States, cities, and institutions, showing as of 
March 10, 1946, the openings reported by 1,029 institutions of 
higher education for which applications from veterans will be 
accepted for the present term and the fall term of 1946. 


Publications From Other Sources 
Pamphlets 


“Education for Our Veterans.” In Platform, a 
monthly publication of the Newsweek Club Bureau, 
152 West 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. March 1946. 
18 p. Free; limited supply. 

A readable brief statement concerning the education desired by 


the veteran, legal provisions for the education of veterans, how the 
legislation is working, and what communities can do in this matter. 


Report of the Committee on Higher Agricultural 
Education in England and Wales. Presented by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to Parliament 
by Command of His Majesty, January 1946. 
London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946. 86 
p. (Cmd. 6728.) 1s. 3d. 


Report of a committee of 13 appointed in 1944 “to consider the 
character and extent of the need for higher agricultural education 
in England and Wales and to make recommendations as to the 
facilities which should be provided to meet the need.” An ex- 
tensive discussion of the problem. 


Swords and Ploughshares. Lansing, Mich., State 
Department of Education, 1946. 44 p. 


Summary of the findings and recommendations of a study 
group of 27 superintendents and principals from Michigan, who 
visited 17 Army and Navy installations during the summer of 
1945, under the joint auspices of the University of Michigan and 
the Michigan State Department of Public Instruction. Written 
by the director of the study, Raleigh Schorling, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan. 


Books 


College and University Libraries and Librarianship, 
by William H. Carlson. Chicago 11, Ill., American 
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Library Association, 1946. 
Libraries.) 168 p. $2.50. 


Study considers present status and trends with a view to judg 
ing better what must be done in order to gear college library work 
more effectively to teaching programs. 


(No. 6, Planning for 


The Diamond Jubilee History of Carthage College, 
1870-1945, by William Carl Spielman. Carthage, 
Ill., Carthage College, 1945. 220 p. $1.50. } 


This work by a professor of history in the College contains q 
188-page narrative history and three appendixes, the latter listing 
the faculties, trustees and commissioners, and recipients of honor 
ary degrees conferred by the College, from its beginning. 


The New American College: The Four-Year Junior 
College, by John H. Sexson and John W. Harbeson, 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1946. 312 p. $3.50, 


Presents the arrangement of education as worked out in the 
school system of Pasadena, Calif. Advocates a program of @ 
6-year grammar school, a 4-year high school, and a 4-year public 
junior college. Describes every phase of the Pasadena experience, 
including objectives, curriculum, teaching methods, administra 
tion, guidance, and finance. Contains also a wealth of informa 
tion about the “new American college” in general. 
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